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regions. There are open views and vivid colours. We felt
sudden stirrings of emotion each time we came to greenness
after hours of walking through parched country. The combined
effect of dry air and an average altitude of about 8,000 feet is
extremely exhilarating. The flora changes to the arid type:
thyme and other aromatic herbs and various thorny plants are
scattered sparsely over the hillsides; only high up, close to the
melting snows is there any grass for summer pasture.

Such a climate suits the apricot: orchards surround each
village, and the trees appear from a distance like little dark
green islands in a golden sea of barley. The houses are well
built and the general aspect of the villages is much neater and
more prosperous than in GarhwaL As one approaches the
frontier of Tibet, timber becomes scarce, and the chalets and
carved wooden temples with their high-pitched roofs give way
to an exclusively stone style of architecture with flat roofs. The
roofs are used for drying piles of apricots, which do not rot, but
are turned by the sun's rays to every shade between orange and
deepest crimson. When dry, they form a staple winter food.

On entering a village, the road passes through a gateway some-
thing like a lych-gate; under its pointed roof is placed a
chorten or stupa, to give it its better-known Indian name, the
Buddhists' emblematic monument which replaces the crucifix
of Catholic lands. Chorten means literally " receptacle of
offerings " or " reliquary " : some of them do shelter relics of
saints as a protection against the entry of evil influences; others
again are cenotaphs. The interior of the gateway consists of
a shallow dome from which rows of saints of the Tibetan calendar
peer down gravely upon the traveller. These paintings are ex-
cellent and probably of considerable age, though, judging by
the freshness of the colours, some of them have been renovated
in modern times.

Besides chortens, each entrance to a village is marked by
a mendong or Mani wall, a low cemented breastwork upon
which innumerable flat stones carved with sacred texts in low
relief have been laid, the accumulated offerings of local piety.
The commonest text is Om mani padme hum from,which the
name is derived. Its significance will be explained later. Where
such a wall occurs the road divides, leaving a free passage on
either side of the Mam, so that passers-by, whether men or
beasts, are enabled to walk on its left side, that is, turning their